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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Ele- 
mentary School Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE DOING FOR 
IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


SISTER MARY RICHARDINE, B.V.M.! 


In a bulletin from the State Department of Education 
of New Mexico, we find the following enumeration of types 
of in-service education: reading; travel; workshop; study 
group; faculty meeting; institute, conference, or clinic; 
summer session, extension center, or correspondence study; 
visitation ; demonstration teaching ; and exchange teaching.” 

The bulletin further spells out the various possibilities 
of in-service education through group activities as follows: 

1. Faculty participation in curriculum development. 
Committee study of instructional materials. 
Pre-school workshop for school faculty to plan work 
for the year. 

4, Post-school workshop for school faculty to evaluate 
work done during the year. 

5. Individual conferences with principal or supervisor 
concerning the instructional program. 

6. Continuous evaluation of the school program by the 
school faculty. 

7. Intervisitation by individual teachers and by groups 
of teachers. 

8. Faculty study and discussion of individual cases. 
(This would include a consideration of “IQ” scores 
and the socio-economic status of pupils. Such studies 
and discussions will reveal the many implications of 
the findings for curriculum study and development 
which will affect individual pupils.) 


go ty 





1 Associate Secretary, Elementary School Department, NCEA. 
Paper delivered at the Fifth Eastern Regional Meeting of the Sister 
Formation Conferences, Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, 
D. C., June 5-7, 1959. k ‘ 

2 Georgia L. Lusk, Superintendent of Public Instruction, In-Service 
Teacher Education (Santa Fe, N. Mex.: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1957), p. xii. 
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9. A study of cost analysis of the school program. 
(This is a form of in-service education which has 
interested many faculty groups. Quite often some 
faculty member will report the findings of studies in 
another school and then develop a comparison with 
the local school.) # 


This list identifies, I believe, practically every type of 
in-service activity being carried on in varying degrees of 
excellence in the public school systems of the United States. 
I shall describe in detail only a few of these activities. 


Since all school administrators know that the success of 
a teacher’s first year frequently determines his or her re- 
maining in the profession, many helps are planned for be- 
ginning teachers. Typical of these is the twelve-page mime- 
ographed Information Bulletin for Teachers New to the 
System, issued by the Department of Supervision and In- 
struction for the Elementary Schools of the District of 
Columbia. Its table of contents includes the following: (1) 
Directory of School Personnel; (2) Service Available; (3) 
Materials and Resources; and (4) Fundamentals in the 
Teaching-Learning Situation; Knowing the Child; The 
Room Environment; Organization of Groups; Program of 
Work; Health and Safety. 

During a recent visit in Spokane, Wash., I asked Miss 
Eleanor Pratt, Director of Elementary Education, what she 
considered the most valuable in-service experiences pro- 
vided by the Spokane public school system for its teachers. 
She mentioned two in particular, which were described as 
follows by Sister Flavia Maria, of the College of the Holy 
Names, at the Northwest Sister Formation Conference in 
January. “All first-year teachers and the experienced ones 
who are new to the system are visited by a supervisor during 
the first two weeks of school and given whatever type of 
help they seem to need. Most popular among the aids 
offered to these teachers is the opportunity provided them 


8 Tbid., pp. 12-18. 

4Department of Supervision and Instruction for the Elementary 
Schools, Information Bulletin for Teachers New to the System 
he: ee D. C.: Public Schools of the District of Columbia, 1958), 
pp. 1-12. 
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to visit outstanding experienced teachers. The school prin- 
cipal is responsible to provide a substitute on the days that 
these teachers are away benefiting by these ‘intervisitation’ 
experiences. 

“The grade level that has the largest number of new 
teachers and teachers needing help is the one singled out 
each semester for special attention. This past semester the 
sixth grade has been in the limelight. Since the Spokane 
Education Association limits the number of out-of-school 
teachers’ meetings to one supervisory meeting for any one 
group per month, these group meetings are well-planned and 
are made extremely practical. Recently a sixth grade 
teacher brought his whole class to the curriculum center at 
the Webster school and had them demonstrate their own 
experiments, which they had worked out for a unit on sound. 
All of the sixth grade teachers of the city and some ele- 
mentary school principals and the elementary education 
directors were present. After the demonstration one of the 
directors of education conducted an evaluation and discus- 
sion period. 

“This same type of demonstration is also given for 
audiences of pupils from the same grade level. The ele- 
mentary schools are divided into eight areas for this type 
of work. A school in a convenient location in each area is 
used for a meeting place. A healthy spirit of interest in 
achievement and competition is often engendered both in 
pupils and teachers. 

“For these demonstrations the basic subjects are em- 
phasized: communication arts (especially reading, phonics, 
and spelling), arithmetic, science, and social studies. Besides 
these, some very helpful programs have been presented in 
which pupils demonstrated the values of verse choirs, panel 
discussions and debate techniques.’”® 

In discussing these programs, Miss Pratt emphasized 
the effect on the morale of teachers selected to present dem- 
onstrations, remarking that the administrators endeavor to 


5 Sister Flavia Maria, S.N.J.M., ‘What Public Schools Are Doing 
for In-Service Professional Growth.” Paper delivered at the North- 
sg + aaa Formation Conferences, Spokane (January 24, 1959), 
pp. 6-7. 
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involve as many teachers as possible in this experience from 
year to year. She observed that no teacher ever wants to 
drop below the level of performance attained in her demon- 
stration class. She also mentioned the special care that is 
taken to enable the teacher to do a fine piece of work. This 
is accomplished by providing extra supervisory and con- 
sultative services before the demonstration. As on the 
occasion of “intervisitation experiences,” the principal is 
responsible to provide substitutes for the teachers partici- 
pating in this in-service experience. 

Many incentives are offered to public school teachers to 
continue a program of professional growth. Provisions 
made by the Board of Education of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
might well illustrate this point. The Board pays $5.00 per 
semester hour for approved college credit; all expenses for 
courses taken at the request of the superintendent or the 
Board are paid by the Board; it encourages scholarly re- 
search by allowing a $15.00 fee for any article published 
by one of its staff members in a professional journal; and 
it offers one free day annually for visiting other schools.® 

Salary increments are often determined by the in-service 
training credits earned during the course of a year. Over 
and above that consideration, to insure a minimum program 
of professional growth, many school systems have require- 
ments similar to the following in effect in the Portland, 
Oreg., School District: “Six in-service training credits shall 
be earned in four years. A credit shall equal one term hour 
of university work or twelve hours spent in class time or in 
work at workshops or on committees set up by the School 
District.”* Teachers may fulfill this requirement by taking 
courses for college credit at any college or university during 
the regular school year or during the summer; by taking 
courses offered in cooperation with the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Education; by working on special curriculum com- 


_§James W. Bushong, “The Story Behind Grosse Pointe’s Profes- 
mage Program,” Journal of Teacher Education (June, 1957), 
pp. -175. 

7 Curriculum Division, Portland Public Schools, Professional Growth 
Program: In-Service Training—1958-59 (Portland, Oreg.: Portland 
Public Schools, 1958), p. 1. 
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mittees, under the Director of Curriculum, to develop guides, 
bulletins, units of study, etc.; or by participating in special 
study programs for curriculum improvement within in- 
dividual schools. 


Some school districts are now employing teachers on a 
twelve-month basis. The June, 1957, issue of Journal of 
Teacher Education carries the story of the Glencoe Career- 
Teacher Plan, which involves all teachers of the system in 
professional growth activities during both the summer and 
the regular school year. I shall quote from the article: “A 
five-week period following the end of school in June until 
August 1 is a period of professional growth for all Glencoe 
teachers. For new teachers this involves participation in 
an orientation program that is directed by staff members of 
the Glencoe schools. Meeting at the same time are about 
half of Glencoe’s experienced teachers who take part in a 
variety of activities. Curriculum materials, methods, and 
other phases of the school program are evaluated, studied, 
and revised during the relatively relaxed atmosphere of sum- 
mer. In addition, workshops conducted by Glencoe coun- 
selors, administrators, and teachers take place. Often, 
workshops and study groups are led by experts brought in 
from universities, other school systems, and lay groups. As 
a part of the orientation program, new teachers are assimi- 
lated into the workshops and study sessions wherever 
possible. Field trips combined with picnics as well as social 
events also help to knit the new staff members into the Glen- 
coe system in a relaxed, though purposeful, atmosphere. In 
effect, there are no new teachers in Glencoe when schools 
open in September. 


“At the time that new teachers and about half of the ex- 
perienced staff members are engaged in ‘on campus’ activi- 
ties, the remainder of the staff is involved in other programs 
of professional improvement. Graduate work and domestic 
or foreign travel are the usual pursuits of other staff mem- 
bers. Glencoe teachers with master’s degrees or the equiv- 
alent comprise more than 50 per cent of the total staff... . 
The domestic and foreign travel experience of the teachers 
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has done much to broaden the vision of both teachers and 
students.... 

‘“. , . the summer session has not been the only type of 
in-service program designed to improve the competence of 
teachers and the education of the Glencoe schools. Year- 
round workshops, study groups, and committee work also 
contribute their share. Each Thursday during the school 
year the children are dismissed at 2:30 p. m. so that meet- 
ings of the faculty may be held.’’® 

Workshops of many types are offered by public school 
systems throughout the United States. All staff members 
are involved in a workshop held annually in Fort Benning, 
Ga. The organizational pattern is described in an article 
in the May, 1959, NEA Journal, “A Staff Organizes for In- 
Service Education,”® by Mrs. Hazel J. Scudder, School Su- 
perintendent. The Fort Benning administrators experi- 
mented this year with having PTA mothers in the classrooms 
to free teachers for in-service meetings scheduled during 
school hours. 

Some school systems plan workshops in which they use 
the services of professional consultants provided by textbook 
publishers. Miss Kathryn Daniels, Director of the In- 
Service Program in the public schools of Hartford, Conn., 
told me that she uses these expert consultants when she 
wants an in-service opportunity for all her teachers in a 
specialized area, such as science. 

The central schools in Liverpool, N. Y., dismiss classes 
at noon one day each month to give the faculty released time 
for in-service educational opportunities. Agendas for the 
monthly meetings grow out of identified needs in the school 
system. Both teaching and non-teaching personnel take 
part in the workshops. The administrators believe that 
tangible evidence of improved quality of education in the 
school system justifies the released time. 

One series of workshops sponsored by the Portland, 
Oreg., school system in co-operation with Reed College, 


8 Jack Cushman, “The Glencoe Career-Teacher Plan,” Journal of 
Teacher Education (June, 1957), pp. 154-158. 

® Hazel J. Scudder, “A Staff Organizes for In-Service Education,” 
National Education Association Journal (May, 1959), p. 26. 
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has many outstanding features. It was planned as part of 
the Portland Program for Gifted Children. Teachers who 
attended the workshops received graduate college credit. 
Tuition was paid by the school system, and a small hono- 
rarium was also paid to the participating teachers. The 
following quotation from Clifford Williams, Supervisor of 
the Gifted Child Program, will give you a good idea of what 
was accomplished in the first workshop of the series. “The 
major emphasis of the workshop was the development of 
plans for initiating the program when school began in the 
fall. Since the program was new, those :..tending of neces- 
sity had to concern themselves with all phases of the work to 
be done. Probably the most beneficial result was the back- 
ground gained by teachers through wide reading and 
through numerous discussions with visiting consultants.”?° 
Further along in the report, after describing the commit- 
tees which served in the first workshop, Mr. Williams 
explains the objectives of the second one which was held 
the following summer. These objectives were: “‘(1) ana- 
lyzing case studies of students identified during the first 
year, with special emphasis on the problems of obtain- 
ing, evaluating, and refining data on these students and 
those to be identified in the future; and (2) studying 
methods and techniques for providing more fully for the 
particular needs, interests, and talents of exceptionally 
endowed students within the school program.”!! I should 
add here that the Portland Program for Gifted Children 
was set up to serve the upper ten per cent of the school 
population; hence the needs of the exceptionally endowed, 
usually considered the top two per cent, were not included 
among the original objectives. Together with in-service 
education at summer workshops, teachers in the Portland 
Program for Gifted Children also have other opportunities 
during the school year, chiefly through special courses in 
specific subject matter offered by supervisors and/or college 
professors. 


10 Clifford W. Williams, “In-Service Education for Teachers of Able 
rw ed Journal of Teacher Education (December, 1958), pp. 


11 Tbid. 
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Another important summer workshop series is held at 
Hagerstown, Md. These workshops are part of the closed- 
circuited educational television experiment being carried on 
in the Hagerstown public schools. School administrators, 
special consultants, classroom and studio teachers, and 
others directly concerned will work for a four-week period 
in perfecting teaching materials and techniques for the 
1959-60 school year. Reports and study guides prepared 
at the 1957 and 1958 workshops tell better than I can the 
story of opportunities which teachers in Hagerstown are 
enjoying as they participate in a five-year educational tele- 
vision experiment, one of the largest ever conducted in any 
school system. 


Although the term ‘‘workshop” is more commonly re- 
served for an activity that takes several weeks, it is occa- 
sionally used to describe an intensified program completed 
in one day. Such was the one held in San Bernardino 
County, Calif., and reported in the United States Office of 
Education Bulletin on “Workshop Techniques in Elementary 
Education.” “A one-day workshop under the direction of 
Mrs. Ruth Reed, supervisor in San Bernardino County, ac- 
complished more in eight hours than is sometimes possible 
in several weeks’ time. Probably this was due to the fact 
that the day’s progress grew out of a felt need on the part 
of a group of teachers who were working with Mexican- 
American children. These children lacked appreciation of 
their own cultural heritage. Their teachers wanted to capi- 
talize on the arts, crafts, music, and dances of Mexico in 
such a way as to give the children a feeling of pride in them- 
selves, their parents, their homes, and the contributions they 
could make to the school and the community.’ The last 
point on the day’s agenda was an informal evaluation of the 
workshop in terms of the practical ideas the teachers could 
use in their own classrooms. Many other fine workshop 
experiences are also reported in the USOE Bulletin just 
quoted. 


12 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, “Workshop Tech- 
niques in Elementary Education,” Education Briefs, No. 10 (February, 
1948), pp. 18-14. 
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Some school systems provide in-service travel opportuni- 
ties for their teachers. In Glencoe, IIll., where, as we have 
already said, teachers are employed on a twelve-month basis, 
domestic and foreign travel are included among the desirable 
types of professional growth. The Glencoe Board of Educa- 
tion encourages travel abroad by paying $250 toward the 
teacher’s foreign travel expenses. In Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
“a sabbatical leave policy has been established, providing 
extended leaves on half-salary for recognized advanced study 
or educational travel.”!* The values of travel are high- 
lighted in a U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, in a section 
entitled, “Learning through Travel and Other Experi- 
ences.”!4 Here we read that a teacher in Lincoln, Nebr., 
may obtain as many as forty credits for tours of various 
types. We learn, too, that through its Travel Project Plan, 
Los Angeles allows twenty-four point credits for travel. In 
both these cities, definite plans, reports, and post-travel 
study are indicated as requirements for securing the credits. 


The National Education Association offers many services 
for teachers through its Division of Travel Service." NEA 
tour prices are from ten per cent to twenty-five per cent less 
than those quoted by commercial organizations. Thirteen 
colleges and universities offered academic credit for partici- 
pation in the 1959 tours. Available statistics show that dur- 
ing the summer of 1956, thirty-four per cent of the teachers 
participating in NEA sponsored tours earned academic 
credit; eighty-eight per cent brought home materials such as 
slides and native craft-work for use in their classrooms 
during the coming school year. Further indication of 
genuine growth is seen in the fact that eighty-one per cent 
of the traveling teachers expected to give talks on their 
travel experience to community groups, and eighty-seven 
per cent became interested in reading books and articles 
on the country or area visited. 


13 James W. Bushong, op. cit. 

14U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, “What Some Schools Are Doing to Promote Teacher 
Growth,” Education Briefs, No. 33 (August, 1956), p. 21. 

15 National Education Association Division of Travel Service, “The 
Teacher and Educational Travel,” A Kit of Program Materials——1958. 
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A teacher from Quincy, Mass., whom I met recently 
at the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, had a unique travel experience follow-up to re- 
late. On returning from a tour in Mexico, she stirred up 
so much enthusiasm for the study of Spanish that she was 
asked by the principal to begin teaching in the language 
department to handle the overflow. 

Let us summarize these points on in-service travel 
opportunities by stating: (1) teachers may earn academic 
credit for travel, and in many states it will be accepted as 
part of the professional preparation for certification and 
promotion; (2) in some parts of the United States travel is 
included among the professional growth experiences which 
determine salary increments; (3) frequently teachers are 
permitted to deduct expenses for educational travel from 
their income tax; and finally (4) it is possible to obtain 
scholarships and grants for educational travel through the 
Institute of International Education and the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In conclusion we should note that there are many other 
patterns of in-service education in addition to those we have 
described. Every experience which gives a teacher a keener 
insight into the teaching-learning situation may rightly be 
classified as in-service growth. Any activity through which 
techniques and skills are more thoroughly mastered is also 
in this category. Among the very finest in-service op- 
portunities are those for the teacher’s development as a per- 
son and for the enrichment of his cultural background. Most 
communities are aware of the improved quality of education 
which results when teachers are growing in the profession. 
For that reason they are alert to provide the necessary 
means for the in-service growth of their teachers. 
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IS THE GIFTED MEETING HIS POTENTIAL? 
SISTER M. JOSEPHINA, C.S.J.! 


A basic concept fundamental to our Catholic philosophy 
is that all pupils in our schools merit the kind of education 
commensurate with their abilities. For many years school 
personnel have been cognizant of the needs of the mentally 
and physically handicapped and have striven to supply 
equipment and curricula suited to their capacities, along 
with trained instructors. 

During the past decade, due to the many articles and 
texts appearing in the educational market place, attention 
has been focused on another segment of the school popula- 
tion, commonly characterized as the “gifted.” More espe- 
cially during the past year, with the appearance of the 
Conant Report, the emphasis on National Merit Scholar- 
ships, and Honors and Advanced Placement Programs in 
the high schools and at the college level, parents and stu- 
dents have become aware of the importance of obtaining 
the best possible education for our gifted children. Good 
teachers have never neglected the education of the gifted. 
Yet, it is possible for pupils of above average ability to 
slide by with only a minimum of course work which identi- 
fies them as being in the top two per cent of their age group. 
Consequently, it is necessary that parents, teachers, and 
students become increasingly alerted to the problem of 
identifying, and then more important, of challenging and 
nurturing the God-given capacities which will benefit our 
world—socially, intellectually and morally. 

The two recent National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion meetings devoted ample attention to a consideration of 
the gifted in today’s schools at the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. Leaders in the field recognize that the 
loss of one able student becomes not only an individual 
liability but also a national liability. Closest to the gifted 
are classroom teachers and, therefore, in their hands rests 
a scholastic and moral responsibility to develop this po- 
tential. 


1 Associate Professor, School of Education, Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 
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The term “gifted” was first used by Whipple? who wrote 
that the “superior child is the gifted child, the talented 
child, the child of superior ability.” Terman, in his monu- 
mental study over a period of twenty-five years, presented 
the most complete coverage of the above average group. 
Terman characterized the gifted as one possessing an IQ 
of 140 or above. However, consensus sets 130 and above as 
the most commonly accepted IQ level. The present con- 
sideration of an above average group takes as the best 
descriptive factor those who deviate markedly from the 
average in terms of mental capacity, whether or not they 
work up to their ability. 

Terms related to the gifted are at times confusing; for 
example, one hears of the accelerated, bright, superior, 
genius—all used to describe the intellectual deviate. The 
presentation of some terminology appears warranted. 


Capacity is innate undeveloped power or the potentiality 
of the person, determined in large part by native endow- 
ment. Ability, not synonomous with capacity, is the actual 
power of the person to perform and achieve. Talent may be 
best described as made up of capacity and ability in a spe- 
cial field such as music, art, mechanical work, or verbal 
tasks. Aptitude represents the ease of learning in a specific 
area and can be predicted through achievement and by train- 
ing. Endowment can be categorized as talent hereditarily en- 
dowed. The gifted classified by some of the above terms are 
best described as being able to perform with a minimum of 
effort. All people possess some talent but differ in the 
quantity and quality of the range of their talents. 

All too frequently statements that the gifted is actually 
retarded in terms of his accomplishment, and that the 
schools neglect the gifted have marked research literature.® 
Such statements, unless backed by scientific data, give rise 
to unwarranted criticism. The fact that there is consider- 
able speculation and less empirical bases to marshal in 


2 Guy M. Whipple, “Supernormal Children,” Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, ed. Paul Munroe (New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 465. 

3 Walter W. Cook, “The Functions of Measurement in the Facilita- 
tion of Learning,” Educational Measurement, ed. by E. F. Lindquist 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1951), p. 22. 
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studying the gifted is true. The present report, an abstract 
of a more detailed study,‘ is one attempt to measure and 
compare the actual achievement with the expected achieve- 
ment in reading and study skills of a group of one hundred 
pupils whose IQ’s ranged at or above 130 (gifted) and a 
group of pupils of average ability whose IQ’s ranged from 
90 to 109 (average). The pupils in grades five and six from 
five schools in comparable middle socio-economic levels fol- 
lowed the same curriculum. The administration and inter- 
pretation of all test data were carried out by the writer. 

That there is an apparent discrepancy between potential 
and production is recognized. Wilson cites that at least 
twenty per cent of the gifted—perhaps more—achieve far 
below their potential due to the fact that the school failed to 
encourage their efforts.» Terman, already mentioned, and 
considered to be the “Father of the Study of the Gifted,” 
noted that these pupils are kept at work two or three school 
grades below the level they have already mastered.* Simi- 
larly, Sherman,’ Lewis,’ and Gray,® to name but a few, have 
unanimously agreed that the gifted is retarded when his 
present achievement is compared with his mental capacity. 

The above statements are for the most part devoid of 
research or statistical data to substantiate them. There- 
fore, this study compared, analyzed, and interpreted statis- 
tically the actual performance with the expected achievement 
in terms of Horn’s formula,’ which was modified to fit the 
present group. 


4 Sister M. Josephina Concannon, C.S.J., “The Relationship of Actual 
Achievement to Potential Achievement in Reading to Study Skills of 
Gifted and Average Pupils.” Unpublished D.Ed. dissertation, Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 1957. . 

5Frank T. Wilson, “Educators’ Opinions about Acceleration of 
Gifted Students,” School and Society, LXXX (October 16, 1954), 122. 

6 Lewis H. Terman, “The Gifted Student and His Academic Envi- 
ronment,” School and Society, XLIX (January 21, 1939), 65-73. 

7Mandel Sherman, Intelligence and Its Deviations (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1945), p. 256. 

8W. D. Lewis, “The Relative Intellectual Achievement of Mentally 
Gifted and Retarded Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XIII (December, 1944), 98-109. 

9W. S. Gray, “Education of the Gifted with Special Reference to 
Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XLII (June, 1942), 736-44. 

10 A. MeN. Horn, “Uneven Distribution of the Efforts of Specific 
Factors.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1937. 
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The basic steps in the development of the problem were 

as follows: 

1. Pupils were selected at random from the files of five 
elementary schools. 

2. Tests of intelligence, reading and study skills were 
administered and scored by the writer. 

8. The “XA” formula, first set up by Horn, was re- 
computed because of the nature of the tests and the 
restricted groups in terms of ability. 

. Four discrepancy scores either plus or minus were 
found for each of the two hundred pupils when the 
actual age was compared with the expected age in 
reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, total 
reading, and study skills. 

. Through the application of the analysis of variance 
to test the significance of the difference of the var- 
ious sub-groups the null hypotheses were either re- 
jected or held tenable. 


SAMPLE 

The gifted group (N=100) had a mean IQ of 187.41 
with a sigma of 6.52; the average group (N:=100) had a 
mean IQ of 101.48 with a sigma of 5.00. Applying the test 
for homogeneity (Chi-square and “t”) the groups were 
equated in intelligence, reading vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension, total reading and study skills, when studied by 
grade, sex, sex by grade, and sex within grade according to 
ability. As was to be expected, when the gifted were com- 
pared with the average group a highly significant “t” value 
was found. 

For each pupil a data card was compiled giving his name, 
grade, age, IQ, M.A., actual grade score in months, and 
expected grade score in months (found by applying the 
“XA” formula) along with the resulting discrepancy score. 
These facts were the bases for further statistical analysis 
of variance utilizing the “F” ratio as the test of significance 
acceptable at the .05 level of confidence. 


READING VOCABULARY 
In the mean discrepancy score for reading vocabulary no 
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significant difference resulted when the amount of retarda- 
tion for the gifted was compared with that of the average 
groups. In fact, the amount of mean discrepancy for the 
gifted differed but little from the average. Thus, there 
were indications that both groups showed considerable 
retardation. 


READING COMPREHENSION 


The results differed from those obtained for the reading 
vocabulary. The essence of any reading program lies in the 
pupil’s ability to grasp the meaning behind the printed 
symbol. In every case the gifted showed a larger dis- 
crepancy score than did the average group. The only group 
in the entire study to obtain a plus discrepancy value, indi- 
cating that they were over-achieving, were pupils (girls) of 
average ability in grade five. When the total group of gifted 
was compared with the total group of average, a highly sig- 
nificant value resulted, thus indicating that the gifted evi- 
denced more retardation. Similarly, when boys and girls 
were dichotomized, those in the gifted classification showed 
a difference termed highly significant and not attributable 
to chance. Gifted girls deviated more than gifted boys in 
this analysis of reading comprehension. When the groups 
were cast by grade level, the gifted in each grade showed a 
greater and a more significant amount of retardation than 
did the average pupils in the same grades. 

These findings should be of import to school personnel. 
Too often the classroom teacher gauges her work to fit the 
needs of the majority—the average. The gifted plod along 
with the average and are pulled down to the level of the 
average expected proficiency. Work from the gifted is fre- 
quently accepted because it is at grade level when it should 
reach two or three years beyond the grade. Finally, the 
problem of retardation becomes progressively more acute as 
the pupils mount the educational ladder. The discrepancy, 
slight in the early grades, assumes a problematicai nature, 
quantitatively. Such retardation can be designated as addi- 
tive. Unless some collating of data—achievement and ability 
—is planned, the scholastic malady can well nigh become ir- 
remediable. 
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TOTAL READING 


The score on this part of the test resulted from the 
average of the two preceding sub-tests—reading vocabulary 
and reading comprehension. Therefore, the findings were 
quite similar to those already reported. Boys and girls of 
both groups showed retardation. When examined by grade 
level the same condition prevailed. However, when the total 
group of one hundred gifted was compared with the total 
group of one hundred average pupils, the null hypothesis 
that no difference existed was refuted. The average came 
much closer to their expected level than did the gifted 
group. When the performance of gifted boys and girls was 
analyzed with that of boys and girls of average ability, it 
was found that the former group surpassed the average 
group in the amount of retardation. 

In summary, then, the gifted group showed greater 
retardation than did the average group in reading compre- 
hension and total reading. Some chance differences ap- 
peared when the groups were studied for reading vocabu- 
lary. The mean discrepancy score for the gifted in each 
analysis always surpassed that for the average group. 


StTupy SKILLS 


Study skills’ competency was deemed important for com- 
parison since they are used to a greater degree in grades five 
and six than in the earlier grades. In fact, they will be used 
progressively more and more in each successive grade. Both 
groups showed minus mean discrepancy score values when 
compared by grade, sex, and ability grouping. Both groups 
evinced large mean deviation scores. In the various analyses 
no significant differences between the gifted and average 
were obtained. However, each mean score for the gifted 
exceeded that of the average. 


GRADB PLACEMENT 


Conversion of the actual mean scores for the various 
sub-groups into grade placement scores as indicated in the 
manuals was made for the four tests. The average groups 
were characterized by their placement at or slightly below 
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grade level. Recognizing that some adjustment should be 
made for the gifted groups, the test publishers indicated 
that the reading grade average for the gifted group should 
be 8.0 for pupils in grade five and 9.0 for pupils in grade six, 
and 10.0 for study skills. In no case did any sub-group 
achieve even near these grade levels. 

That the gifted pupil is neglected is partially substanti- 
ated by this study, although the latter is somewhat limited 
in scope. The problem becomes acute when the gifted score 
at or below grade level. Actually, because of their po- 
tential, they should be achieving above grade level. Such 
will result provided that they receive sequential, develop- 
mental teaching, instruction, and practice required for the 
maintenance of the needed skills. Ways and means devised 
by many school systems for the gifted have aided these 
students to meet their potential. Regardless of the admin- 
istrative plan, one of the first steps is the early identification 
of the gifted. Concerning this, Kistler says that the student 
who can be successful in the sciences and in engineering can 
be detected with good accuracy as early as grade five. 
Initiating a program of early identification through valid 
instruments, a curriculum—whether it be one of accelera- 
tion, enrichment or other patterns—can be devised for bright 
pupils, thus resulting in negligible retardation. Frequent 
planning for an on-going appraisal of the student—gifted 
or average—is a significant part in any administrative 
work. In this way the talents of all the students will be 
developed for their successful adjustment and for the good 
of the society in which they live. 


11 Samuel S. Kistler, “Improving the Quality of Graduate Engineers 


Concomitant with Increasing Registrations, 


College of Education 
Record, XXII (January, 1956), 31. 





